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WOMEN IN POLITICS 


HE ELECTION CAMPAIGN this year will be the tenth 

presidential contest held since the 19th Amendment ex- 
tended the franchise to women on a nation-wide basis in 
1920.! After 36 years of political equality under the law, 
women today hold only a handful of major public offices 
and have not cut appreciably into male dominance at the 
centers of political power. 


Women nevertheless constitute a majority of the popu- 
lation of voting age, and in many communities they out- 
number men among active campaign workers. A woman— 
Mrs. Katherine G. Howard—served four years ago on the 
Eisenhower-Nixon “strategy and policy” campaign com- 


mittee with the function of marshaling the women’s vote. 
As the 1956 contest approaches, both Democratic and Re- 
publican forces are intensively courting the support of 
women, who control the largest pool of unused votes in 
the country. 


EXTENT OF WOMEN’S SUPPORT FOR 1952 CANDIDATES 


According to latest Census Bureau estimates, women 
comprise 51.2 per cent of citizens of voting age.2 The 
potential female voters outnumber the potential male vot- 
ers in 32 of the 48 states. Obviously, any candidate who 
can claim the overwhelming support of women will be in 
a favorable position on election day. A study based on 
surveys made by Elmo Roper in 1952 suggests that women 
in fact played “fa decisive role in the election of Dwight 
Eisenhower,” and that they did so by “breaking from three 
traditions which had characterized their behavior at the 
polls since 1920.” 

1 Women had enjoyed equa! suffrage with men in Wyoming since it was organized 
as a territory in 1869 and admitted as a state in 1890. Between 1893 and 1914 ten 
additional western states gave women full voting rights, as did New York in 1917. 


Illinois in 1913 accorded women the right to vote in presidential and municipal elec- 
tions. Women voted in all the states for the first time on Nov. 2, 1920. 


2 Persons eligible to qualify as voters in 1956 are estimated to total 105 million: 
53.7 million women, 51.3 million men. 
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They sharply altered their stay-at-home habits on election day 
and turned out in record numbers at the polls. 

They broke with the Democratic party way of voting. 

They broke away from the time-honored pattern of voting almost 
identically the way men voted.’ 


Analyses of available figures on voting by sex‘ show, 
however, that Eisenhower almost certainly would have been 
elected, though by a smaller majority, if no women had 
gone to the voting booths. The Roper polls indicated that 
58.8 per cent of the women who voted in November 1952 
cast their ballots for Eisenhower, but so did 52.5 per cent 
of the male voters.® 


Assessments of the part played by women voters in the 
Republican victory of 1952 vary according to respective 
interpretations of limited data. A study of the returns by 
the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan 
attributed Eisenhower's election to the fact that he in- 
spired an unusually large turnout of voters of both sexes 
from all walks of life, and to the further fact that nearly 
all those who were new voters favored Eisenhower. 


The percentage of women polled in the University of 
Michigan samplings who voted Democratic changed little 
between 1948 (29 per cent) and 1952 (28 per cent), but 
the proportion who voted Republican increased from 26 
to 41 per cent. Thus, although only one in every 100 
Democratic women switched to the Republican side in 1952, 
another 14 women who had voted for neither candidate in 
1948 cast ballots for Eisenhower in 1952. Samplings of 
males followed the same pattern; the percentage of men 
polled who voted Democratic dropped only from 36 to 34 
per cent between 1948 and 1952, while the percentage who 
voted Republican climbed from 28 to 44 per cent.’ 


RISE IN NUMBER OF WOMEN EXERCISING FRANCHISE 


Even in the first flush of suffrage victory, women as a 
whole failed to make extensive use of their hard-won privi- 


* Louis Harris, Is There a Republican Majority? (1954), p. 104. 

‘Such figures are based on samplings, polls, and registration reports. Actual dis- 
tribution of voters by sex cannot be precisely determined. 

*The American Heritage Foundation estimated, on the basis of special polls and 
studies, that 17.6 million women (58.1 per cent of female voters) and 16.3 million 
men (52.7 per cent of male voters) cast ballots for Eisenhower. Stevenson was 
estimated to have received the votes of 12.7 million women and 14.6 million men. 

* The remainder either did not vote or voted for candidates of minor parties. 


7 Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin and Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides (1954). 
p. 70. 
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lege. Results in the national elections which followed rati- 
fication of the 19th Amendment were reassuring to male 
politicians who had feared a stampede of petticoat re- 
formers to the polls. A contemporary analysis of the 1924 
election indicated that scarcely one-third of all eligible 
women had voted while more than two-thirds of the eligible 
men had done so. 


More recent election studies point to a gradual rise in 
election-day turnouts of women. The Elmo Roper surveys 
indicated that 68 per cent of male citizens and 49 per cent 
of female citizens of voting age cast ballots in the presi- 
dential election of 1940. In the Truman-Dewey contest of 
1948 only 57 per cent of the potential male vote and 45 per 
cent of the potential female vote was recorded, but the 1952 
election attracted 73 per cent of the men and 55 per cent 
of the women to the polls.’ 


Studies of the voting habits of women show that those 
in the upper social and economic brackets take more in- 
terest in politics and are more likely to exercise the fran- 
chise than women less fortunately situated. The Repub- 
lican party has been strongest among the more affluent 


groups, while the Democratic party has been particularly 
popular among persons of small income and among occu- 
pational and ethnic groups whose women traditionally take 
little interest in politics. The Roper polls, however, indi- 
cated that in 1952 proportionately more women than men 
in every economic group favored Eisenhower. 


SELECTION OF ISSUES APPEALING TO WOMEN VOTERS 


Women who have attained eminence in politics discount 
the assumption that only certain issues interest women. 
Katie Loucheim, director of women’s activities in the 
Democratic National Committee, says “It is time we stopped 
talking about women as if they were a foreign power... 
with a wagon-load of special axes to grind in terms of 
issues and voting appeals.” ?° Bertha S. Adkins, assistant 
to the chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
considers women’s political interests to be as broad as those 
of men: “Women are interested in a foreign policy which 


®*J. L. Keenleyside, “The American Political Revolution of 1924,” Current History, 
March 1925, p. 838 

* The Census Bureau estimated in August 1952 that the number of citizens of voting 
age totaled 98.4 million. A total of 61.6 million men and women, or 63 per cent of 
the number of voting age, went to the polls in November, according to the official tally. 


” Letter to United Press reporter, Sept. 20, 1955. 
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brings peace, in economic policies which mean the overall 
well-being of the nation.” 


Yet politicians continue to make distinct appeals for the 
“‘woman’s vote.” Both parties say they want to further 
women’s careers in politics. At the insistence of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party and other women’s organizations, 
the Republicans since 1940 and the Democrats since 1944 
have included planks in their platforms advocating a con- 
stitutional amendment to grant women “equal [legal] 
rights” with men. But the question is complicated and 
can hardly be made a major issue in a presidential cam- 
paign. Politicians seeking to drum up rank-and-file femi- 
nine support stress, not the feminist cause, but the party’s 
concern for the daily problems of the homemaker. 


Former Rep. Mary T. Norton (D-N.J.), one of the rela- 
tively few women who have exerted real influence in polit- 
ical circles, stated the case for women members of her 
party before the 1948 Democratic convention: “What do 
women expect from our government? ... We want health 
protection for our families . . . good schools for our chil- 
dren ...a decent standard of living . . . security in our 
old age .. . and a lasting peace.” 


When the cost of living became a major domestic problem 
after World War II, politicians handled the issue in a way 
to stir up women. At the 1948 convention India Edwards, 
then executive director of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s women’s division, brought a shopping bag of 
groceries to the speaker’s podium; there she held each item 
aloft and compared its price before and after the Repub- 
lican-controlled 80th Congress had removed price controls. 
“As a housewife and mother,” she said, “I appeal to all 
American women to join together to bring down the cost 
of living. . . . Register. Vote. Elect Democrats!’ 


That year the Republicans tried to mobilize the women’s 
vote around feminine interest in economy in government. 
Rep. Frances Bolton (R-O.), addressing the 1948 G.O.P. 
convention, said: “The women of America who have to 
make ends meet . . . should rise up in November and give 
the country relief from the ‘spending spree’ of these last 
15 years.”” She pointed out that the Republican Congress, 


Address to Twentieth Century Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 12, 1956. 
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by cutting taxes, had “moved to help increase the budget 
allowance of the housewife.” 


REASONS WHY WOMEN FAVORED REPUBLICANS IN 1952 


Attempts to find out why women were cool to Repub- 
lican appeals in 1948 and gave the G.O.P. enthusiastic sup- 
port in 1952 may suggest tactics likely to be effective in 
the 1956 campaign. Ejisenhower’s promise in 1952 to end 
the war in Korea is believed to have been the single most 
effective factor in the entire campaign so far as women 
were concerned. Louis Harris has observed that the sexes 
react differently on war issues: 


Women are less hard-boiled about war than men. They have 
always been less in favor of universal military training for our 
youth than men. They were more disturbed about the Korean War 
than men in 1952. .. . Men tended to think the U.N. forces should 
take the offensive. . . . [Women] tended to want less fighting and 
less bloodshed.!2 


Harris observed also that 1952 marked the presidential 
year in which women “lost faith in the ability of the Demo- 
cratic party to help them financially,” largely because of 
inflation which followed the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea.!* The Roper poll showed that a majority of women 
thought a Republican victory would benefit family eco- 
nomics. In addition, more women than men reacted with 
indignation on hearing Republican charges of corruption 
in government. Thus three leading issues of the 1952 
Republican campaign—Korea, inflation, corruption—were 
particularly effective with women. 


Women are believed ordinarily to be less responsive to 
the usual run of campaign issues than to personalities of 
candidates. The University of Michigan surveys in 1952 
indicated that only 39 per cent of the persons polled who 
evinced strong interest in campaign issues were women, 
while they constituted 61 per cent of the persons “much 
concerned with candidates.” '4 Harris observed that Eisen- 
hower inspired the “confidence” of women, that women 
liked “the image of a warm, happy couple’”’ presented by 
the Republican candidate and his wife. This counteracted 


12 Harris, op. cit., p. 111. 


It has been suggested that men think “more in terms of the wage level” and 
women more “in terms of the inflationary cost of living,”” when it comes to deciding 
which political party holds out better economic prospects.—Paul Lazarsfeld and Samuel 
Stouffer, foreword to Louis Harris, op. cit., p. xi. 


4 Campbell, Gurin and Miller, op. cit., p. 155. 
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the normal feminine prejudice against a military man in 
the White House. 


Women as Party Officers and Campaigners 


FEW SUCCESSFUL POLITICANS fail to pay tribute to 
the women who work and vote for them, but the political 
rewards for women are meager. Eleanor Roosevelt com- 
mented in her newspaper column on the eve of the 1948 
election that recognition of the party services of women 
was customary in an election year, but that “In between 
times the ideas that women might have on how women are 
best organized, and how their interests are best kept alive 
in political questions, are a matter of very little concern 
to the men officials of either party.” 


A number of high-ranking positions in the political 
hierarchy have been set aside for feminine occupancy, and 
the victorious party customarily appoints some outstand- 
ing women to public office, but few women to date have 
exercised major influence on party policies. It is a moot 
question whether the reason lies in male hostility to in- 
vasion of political precincts by women, or in failure of 
women to exercise the power inherent in the political posts 
they have obtained. 


ROLE OF WOMEN WITHIN THE PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 


At the final convention of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association in 1920, Carrie Chapman Catt warned 
that winning the vote would not automatically give women 
access to the inner circle of political power where candi- 
dates for office are picked. “You will see the real thing in 
the center with the door locked tight. You will have a 
long, hard fight before you get inside . . . but you must 
move right up to the center.” The degree to which women 
have succeeded in penetrating that inner circle can be 
measured in part by the role they play on national com- 
mittees, in state, county and precinct organizations, and at 
presidential nominating conventions. 


As soon as women were enfranchised, both major parties 
welcomed them into their organizations. The Democrats, 
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beginning in 1920, and the Republicans, from 1924, ac- 
corded women equal representation on the national com- 
mittees by naming a committeeman and a committeewoman 
from each state.» No woman has yet headed either of the 
national committees, although India Edwards reportedly 
refused an offer of the Democratic national chairmanship 
in 1951.6 Today Mrs. Edwards is the only woman among 
the six Democratic national vice chairmen, while there are 
two women among the four vice chairmen of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 


Equality of representation prevails among many state, 
county and local political committees, where the usual prac- 
tice is to balance a male chairman with a female vice chair- 
man. In 14 states men and women are equally represented 
at all three levels of political organization, under either 
state law (Colorado, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Jersey, Oregon, Vermont, Wyoming) 
or party rules (Connecticut, Kentucky, Oklahoma). In 16 
other states the 50-50 rule prevails for at least one level 
of organization in both parties, according to either statute 
(California, Idaho, Michigan, Texas, Utah, Washington) or 
party rules (Alabama, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania). In nine states partial or complete equality 
of representation is granted under the rules of one party 
or the other, but in seven states (Georgia, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, South Dakota) 
there is no provision for equal representation in any polit- 
ical organization. 


Only two women have held top posts in a state com- 
mittee: Mary Norton, who was New Jersey Democratic 
chairman from 1939 to 1944, and Elizabeth Snyder, now 
chairman of the California Democratic Committee. Hardly 
more than 100 women occupy county chairmanships today 
in the country’s 3,072 counties. 


Women constitute a small minority at national conven- 
tions. There were only 203 women among the 1,652 dele- 
gates to the Democratic convention in 1952, and 128 women 


% A rule adopted by the G.O.P. at the 1952 convention provided that any state 
which cast a majority of votes for the Republican presidential candidate in the 
previous election, or which has a Republican governor or Republican majority in 
Congress, may name its state chairman (usually a man) as a third member of its 
delegation on the national committee. 


%* Eleanor Roosevelt and Lorena Hickok, Ladies of Courage (1954), pp. 27-28. 
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among the 1,206 delegates to the Republican convention; 
the alternate delegates included 322 women at the Demo- 
cratic gathering and 252 women at the Republican meeting. 


Women have been slow to attain convention posts of 
importance. No woman was admitted to the Republican 
resolutions committee, which drafts the party platform, 
until 1936. The Democrats agreed the same year to let 
each state appoint an alternate “of the opposite sex,” as 
well as one delegate, to the resolutions committee. Since 
1944 both parties have accorded women full equality on 
the resolutions committees; each state appoints two voting 
members, one of each sex.'?’ Women have less than equal 
representation on other important committees. In some 
cases a woman vice chairman is the only female member. 
Occasionally women are chairmen, more frequently secre- 
taries, of important subcommittees. A woman served as 
secretary of the Republican convention in 1948 and 1952. 


The number of offices held by women in a political 
organization in no way constitutes a true index to feminine 
political influence. Much depends on the ability and force- 
fulness of the women selected for the offices and on the 
attitude toward them of entrenched male politicians. A 
complaint frequently voiced is that women who docilely 
accept decisions of their male colleagues are the ones most 
likely to be honored with posts carrying high prestige. 
Some women in recent years, however, have vigorously 
promoted their own ideas within party confines. 


GROWTH IN IMPORTANCE OF THE WOMEN’S DIVISIONS 


After women had attained the franchise, it became cus- 
tomary for the two major parties to assign a woman at 
national headquarters to direct get-out-the-vote activities 
among members of her sex during presidential campaigns. 
However, the women’s divisions did not become fully ef- 
fective and continuing parts of the political apparatus until 
the 1930s, when they came under the direction of women 
of considerable political flair. 


The women’s divisions today constitute an important 
focus of feminine political influence. They are a major 
part of the party’s vote-getting machinery and have ex- 


17 Women do not necessarily receive equal representation on the preliminary sub- 
committee which drafts planks for consideration by the full committee. In 1952 two 
of the 17 members of the Democratic subcommittee, and three of the seven G.O.P. 
subcommittee members, were women. 
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tensive contacts with the “grass roots.” Their strategic 
position in party headquarters has enabled them to press 
successfully for appointment of women to important posts 
in government service. 


The creator of the modern women’s division was Mary 
Dewson, an associate of Mrs. Roosevelt who helped in the 
1928 gubernatorial campaign in New York '* and who was 
invited by Roosevelt to “handle the woman’s vote” in the 
presidential campaign of 1932. A veteran newspaper- 
woman has said that Miss Dewson instituted a “New Deal 
women’s movement of impressive proportions.” For the 
first time, women at national headquarters were handed 
funds to spend and allowed to decide how to spend them. 
They prepared their own campaign literature and organ- 
ized and trained women precinct workers. 


After the election, President Roosevelt asked Miss Dew- 
son to continue in charge of women’s activities at party 
headquarters. “By the time the 1936 campaign got under 
way it was becoming apparent even to the most purblind 
male leaders that Molly Dewson had a nation-wide force 
of New Deal saleswomen. Respectfully they admitted her 
for the first time to policy conferences.” 2° 


The Republican National Committee in 1937 assigned 
Marion Martin to organize a similar program for the 
G.O.P.; during her ten-year tenure the influence of women 
at Republican headquarters grew appreciably. The na- 
tional committees in this period began to give the women’s 
sections funds for specific chores between elections as well 
as during campaigns. 


The office of women’s director has undergone titular 
changes in recent years. The Republican National Con- 
vention of 1944 created the office of Assistant Chairman to 
the National Chairman and specified that the incumbent 
should head the women’s division. The G.O.P. convention 
of 1952 changed the title to “Assistant to the Chairman” 
and specified that the job be held by a woman. Republican 
National Chairman Leonard W. Hall announced after the 
campaign that he was merging the women’s division with 

4% James A. Farley (in Behind the Ballots) gave Mary Dewson the credit for raising 


the total Democratic vote from 10 to 20 per cent in the New York counties that she 
organized in 1928. 


1® Bess Furman, Washington By-Line (1949), p. 227. 
® Roosevelt and Hickok, op. cit., p. 18. 
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other special sections and placing the new unit under the 
woman Assistant to the Chairman. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee announced about the same time that it 
was abolishing its women’s division and integrating its 
activities with the research and publicity departments. 


The changes in both cases were more apparent than real. 
A women’s section, staffed by women, continues to function 
as in the past at Republican and Democratic headquarters 
alike. There is some debate as to whether the organiza- 
tional shift raised the status of the women’s sections or 
whether it simply brought women’s activities under closer 
supervision of male “bosses.” 


GET-OUT-THE-VOTE ACTIVITIES AND FUND-RAISING, 1956 


The primary task of women in a political organization 
is no different from that of men. It is to get out the largest 
possible vote for all party candidates. Women workers 
have a particular responsibility for campaigning among 
members of their sex. Recognizing the fact that a large 
number of women are politically uninitiated, the women’s 
divisions carry on a kind of school for voters with special 
emphasis on training party workers at the lowest echelons 
of political service. In general, the divisions serve as a 
channel through which political “know-how” at national 
headquarters is funneled down to state, county, precinct 
and neighborhood. The ultimate objective is to bring poli- 
tics into the kitchen of every American home. Women are 
urged to hold morning coffee meetings to talk politics, and 
to carry the party’s message into all social contacts with 
other women. 


A seasoned observer of women’s political activities has 
commented as follows on the services women perform for 
the party organizations: 


The efforts of the women’s divisions and the allied clubs in both 
parties have concentrated on the important task of educating the 
woman voter, winning her away from her traditional standoffish- 
ness to the political machinery, and making her services available 
to the organizations. In neither party does the women’s division 
attempt to influence policy in any important way, serving rather 
as a co-operative and even humble partner of the dominant policy- 
making group. 

The educational work done by them .. . is largely responsible for 
the really significant job the women party members are doing at 
the precinct level. Women volunteer workers are firmly estab- 
lished as the invaluable “chore boys,” the doorbell ringers and 
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distributors of literature, the clerical helpers in campaign head- 
quarters, and even the “watchers” and minor officials at the polls 
on election day.21 


Women this year are taking on a relatively new function 
as fund-raisers. Their assignment is to increase the num- 
ber of small contributions to the party treasuries. The 
Democratic women’s division has a program of “Confer- 
Communicate-Collect,” which includes organizing schools 
of politics to instruct grass-roots workers, distributing 
campaign materials, and holding “Teas for TV” to raise 
money to meet costs of political telecasting. 


The G.O.P. women’s division is planning a fund-raising 
drive under the slogan “Thank You, Mr. President.” The 
program is described officially as “an integral part of the 
Republican National Committee’s finance program” and it 
is aimed at broadening the base of party financial support. 
A women’s wing is to be established in each state finance 
committee to direct the organization of local units for the 
drive. The workers will raise money through doorbell 
ringing, benefit teas, and morning coffee parties. 


The National Federation of Republican Women, with 
which Republican women’s clubs are affiliated, has launched 
a “Precinct to President” membership drive. A federation 
officer has described its objective as “recruiting over a 
million saleswomen to tell and sell for the G.O.P.” 22 The 
group plans to hold political training schools for Repub- 
lican women, so they will “know the answers and thus be 
able to pass the ammunition from neighbor to neighbor.” 


Women in Elective and Appointive Office 


THE NUMBER OF WOMEN who have served in public 
office is far smaller than what was popularly anticipated 
at the time women gained the right to vote. No one yet 
takes seriously the suggestion that one of the major parties 
nominate a woman for President.2* Three women have been 


™ Louise M. Young, Understanding Politics (1950), p. 81. 
“Mrs. Ab Hermann, address at Washington, D. C., Jan. 26, 1956. 


® Belva Lockwood, a suffragist, was nominated and ran for President in 1884 and 
1888 on the National Equal Rights party ticket. 
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proposed for the vice presidential nomination at Demo- 
cratic conventions—Nellie Tayloe Ross in 1928 and India 
Edwards and Sarah T. Hughes in 1952—but all immedi- 
ately withdrew their names. 


An effort initiated by women to promote Margaret Chase 
Smith for Vice President was squelched at the Republican 
convention four years ago. Mrs. Roosevelt has been men- 
tioned at times as a vice presidential possibility of suf- 
ficient stature to give strength to the Democratic ticket. 
Currently Clare Boothe Luce, ambassador to Italy, is being 
suggested for second place on the Republican ticket, but on 
Jan. 25 she disclaimed any such ambition. 


Mrs. Roosevelt recently expressed the opinion that mem- 
bership in Congress is the highest federal elective office 
that women are likely to attain for at least three more 
generations, because they “obviously have a long way to 
go and must acquire a great deal more experience before 
one of them will emerge with undisputed qualifications for 
the office of President or Vice President.” *4 


WOMEN IN CONGRESS; COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 
Women have served in Congress since Jeannette Rankin, 


Republican from Montana, won election to a House seat in 
1916.22 Up to now, 60 women have been members of 
House or Senate. Only two of the nine woman senators 
have been elected for full six-year terms—Hattie Caraway 
(D-Ark.) and Margaret Chase Smith (R-Me.); other 
woman senators were appointed to fill out unexpired 
terms.26 Of the 51 women elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 32 have been Democrats and 19 Republicans. 


Sixteen women, evenly divided as to party, occupy seats 
in the present Congress—an all-time high surpassing the 
earlier record of 14 in the 83rd Congress (1953-54). One 
of the women in Congress is a non-voting delegate from 
Hawaii, widow of the previous incumbent. Another widow 
in the House, Mrs. Vera Buchanan (D-Pa.), who was 
elected for a full term in 1954, died last November; her 
seat was won by a man in a special election in January. 


* Roosevelt and Hickok, op. cit., p. 148. 


* Miss Rankin, denied nomination for the Senate by Montana Republicans in 1918, 
ran for the upper house as an independent but was defeated. Elected to the House a 
second time, in 1940, she did not seek re-election in 1942. Her vote was cast against 
American entry into war in 1917 and again after the Pearl Harbor attack in 1941. 

* Except Mrs. George P. Abel (R-Neb.), who was elected in November 1954 to serve 
for the two remaining months of an unexpired term. Mrs. Caraway originally suc- 
ceeded her husband in the Senate, Mrs. Smith her husband in the House. 
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Various explanations have been offered for the poor 
showing of women in elections for Senate and House seats. 


Some of the men may tell you that women really don’t want to 
go to Congress, that it’s too tough for a woman, that they cannot 
spend the required time away from home and so on. Rarely do 
they admit that it is next to impossible for a woman to get the 
nomination in a district where her party can win. Look over the 
list of candidates as a congressional campaign gets under way and 
you will find Democratic women running in districts where Miss 
America could not win if she were a Democrat. And vice versa.27 


The opinion also has been put forth that women tried for 
national office, in the early days of suffrage, “before they 
had accumulated a sufficient reservoir of political experi- 
ence, as a group, to justify the attempt,” and that “the 
consequent defeat and discouragement tended to dry up 


the newly discovered springs of participation at the local 
level.” 28 


Twenty-two of the 51 women who have served in the 
House were first elected to fill out unexpired terms, usually 
the term of a deceased husband. Nomination of a con- 
gressman’s widow is regarded as an appropriate way to 
pay respect to the deceased and at the same time keep the 
seat safe for the party until another male candidate can be 
groomed. Some widows do no more than serve out the 
remainder of the unexpired term; others go on to seek 
re-election on their own. Six women members of the 
present Congress began their careers in the national legis- 
lature by succeeding their husbands. A few of them have 
become more prominent in Congress than their husbands 
were. Among them are Sen. Smith, Rep. Edith Nourse 
Rogers (R-Mass.), and Rep. Frances P. Bolton (R-O.). 


Women in Congress usually are assigned to less impor- 
tant committees. However, certain congresswomen, par- 
ticularly after building up a little tenure, have put up a 
real fight to get important committee assignments where 
they may exercise influence on major legislation. When 
Mrs. Smith was a member of the House, she won a place 
on the Naval Affairs Committee, which had been consid- 
ered a male sanctuary, and her position there helped to put 
over legislation elevating the status of women’s units in 


7 Roosevelt and Hickok, op. cit., p. 149. 
* Young, op. cit., p. 48. 
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the military services. Mrs. Smith now is assigned to three 
major Senate committees: Appropriations, Armed Services, 
and Government Operations. The only woman ever to have 
been appointed to one of the party policy groups in the 
Senate, she is currently serving her third term as a mem- 
ber of the Republican Policy Committee. It was Mrs. 
Smith who in 1950 initiated the anti-McCarthy “Declara- 
tion of Conscience” to which six other Republican senators 
subscribed. 


Only two women have been chairman of a full com- 
mittee. Mrs. Rogers during the 80th Congress (1947-48) 
exercised considerable influence on legislation as chairman 
of the House Veterans Committee, of which she is now 
ranking minority member. Before Mrs. Norton retired in 
1950 after 26 years in the House, she had been chairman of 
three committees. Appointed to the Labor Committee in 
1925 when it had little to do, she served as its chairman 
from 1937 to 1947 when labor legislation was a subject 
of major controversy. Mrs. Norton had an important part 
in piloting the wage-hour law through Congress against 
strong opposition. 


Mrs. Bolton is third-ranking minority member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and has headed important sub- 
committees of this group. She was a member of a Repub- 
lican committee which met at Mackinac Island, Mich., in 
1943 to draft a foreign policy program later accepted as 
part of the G.O.P. platform for 1944. In the 82d Congress 
(1951-52) Mrs. Bolton was the only woman member of the 
Republican House Policy Committee. 


WEAK SHOWING IN ELECTIONS TO OFFICE IN STATES 


Women have not made an impressive showing in state 
elective positions. Only two women have been governors— 
Nellie Tayloe Ross of Wyoming and Miriam A. Ferguson 
of Texas, both Democrats. Mrs. Ross was elected in 1924 
to succeed her husband, who had died in office; she was 
defeated for re-election in 1928 by a small margin.”® “Ma” 
Ferguson, as she was known, served two non-consecutive 
terms. She was first elected in 1924 when she ran at the 
suggestion of her husband, who had been impeached while 
governor and was hence ineligible for the nomination. He 


2* Mrs. Ross attributed her defeat to political inexperience. ‘I was a novice,” she 
said. “Instead of getting out early and rallying my official family to do the same, 
I stayed at the capital attending one state board meeting after another.” 
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campaigned more vigorously than she on a slogan of “Two 
governors for the price of one.” Defeated in 1928, Mrs. 
Ferguson campaigned successfully in 1932 with her hus- 
band again as political mentor. No other woman has been 
elected governor of an American state. Today there is one 
woman lieutenant governor, Mrs. Consuelo Northrop Bailey, 
Republican, of Vermont. 


State legislatures now include only 300 women (187 
Republicans, 110 Democrats, three independents) among 
approximately 8,500 members. Only 21 of the women (11 
Democrats, 10 Republicans) are members of the upper 
houses of state legislatures, while one Republican woman 
is the first of her sex to serve in Nebraska’s 45-member 
unicameral legislature since it was established in 1935. 
However, the number of woman lawmakers in the states 
has risen markedly in recent years. As late as 1943 there 
were only 162 women in state legislatures. 


Only 37 women (19 Democrats, 15 Republicans, three 
without party designation) currently occupy major state 
executive offices that are filled by election. Women have 
been elected secretary of state in seven states (Alabama, 


Connecticut, Kentucky, New Mexico, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin). Pennsylvania has a woman secretary 
of internal affairs; Idaho and Montana have women treas- 
urers; five states have women auditors. 


WOMEN IN FEDERAL AND STATE APPOINTIVE OFFICES 


Women in high appointive office are no longer a novelty, 
but their numbers are not large. The Democratic National 
Committee lists 18 women who were first of their sex to 
be given federal posts of high rank during the 12 years 
Roosevelt was President, and 21 “firsts” appointed during 
the Truman administration. The Republican National Com- 
mittee lists 102 women who have received presidential or 
administrative appointments during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, including replacements for posts already held by 
women and numerous appointments to minor commissions. 


The first woman cabinet officer was Frances Perkins, 
named Secretary of Labor by President Roosevelt in 1933. 
Prior to the New Deal, Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant 
Attorney General, had attained the highest rank of any 
woman in American government. Roosevelt was the first 
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President to appoint women to top diplomatic posts; he 
named Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen as minister to Denmark and 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman minister to Norway. Under 
Roosevelt women were appointed also to such posts as 
Director of the Mint (Nellie Tayloe Ross), Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury (Josephine Roche), Assistant U.S. 
Treasurer (Marion Banister), Civil Service Commissioner 
(Lucille F. McMillin), U.S. Circuit Court judge (Florence 
Allen), and U.S. Court of Tax Appeals judge (Marion J. 
Harron). 


Truman appointed Mrs. Roosevelt to represent the United 
States at the United Nations General Assembly and Helen 
Gahagan Douglas as alternate delegate. The first woman 
ambassador was Eugenie Anderson, named to Denmark. 
Other women “firsts” appointed by Truman included Frieda 
Hennock, Federal Communications Commissioner; Anna 
Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of Defense; and Georgia 
Neese Clark, Treasurer of the United States. 


After Eisenhower came into office, Oveta Culp Hobby 
became the second woman cabinet officer in history, but 
her post as Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
was filled by a man after her resignation last summer. 
Other women appointed to important posts under the pres- 
ent administration include Clare Boothe Luce, ambassa- 
dor to Italy; Frances Willis, ambassador to Switzerland; 
and Mary Pillsbury Lord, U.S. member of the U.N. Human 
Rights Commission. 


Approximately 6,000 women are serving in appointive 
posts of varying importance in state governments. The 
president of the Public Utilities Commission in New Jersey, 
the Director of Industrial Relations in Ohio, the Com- 
missioner of Welfare in Tennessee, and the chairman of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commission in New York 
are women. California, New York, and Oregon together 
have 12 woman assistant or deputy attorneys general. 


About 150 women now hold important judicial posts 
around the country. Four are judges in the federal court 
system, and women serve as judges of state courts in Ala- 
bama, Arizona, California, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 


Women in politics have made their most striking advances 
at the local level. There are approximately 50 women 
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mayors, most of them in small towns. The only woman to 
serve as chief executive of a sizable city was Dorothy 
McCullough Lee, elected mayor of Portland, Ore., in 1948 
and defeated for re-election in 1952. The small town of 
Washington, Va. (population 250) drew nation-wide atten- 
tion in 1950 when it elected an all-woman government, 
largely by male default. In the larger cities, the highest 
posts currently held by women are those of health com- 
missioner, safety commissioner, assessor, president of the 
board of education, and the like. 


An estimated 18,000 women have official posts in county 
governments, mostly in the midwestern and western states. 
Many of the women officials are county clerks, treasurers, 
recorders, and welfare commissioners. A few women have 
been elected sheriff and even coroner. 


Impact of Women’s Participation in Politics 


ON THE SURFACE politics appears to have changed little 
since women won the vote, but it can be argued women 
have exercised some degree of indirect influence on public 
policy. History has hardly noted that in 1924 a “woman’s 
committee” submitted to the Democratic convention a draft 
platform that foreshadowed much of the New Deal pro- 
gram, such as a general statutory eight-hour day, govern- 
ment support of collective bargaining, and federal aid for 
maternal and child health and welfare. Mrs. Roosevelt 
recalls that she and an associate waited for hours outside 
the platform committee’s door until “some kind gentle- 
man” carried their planks inside.*° Mrs. Catt remarked two 
decades ago that welfare legislation was “something the 
women were always working for, but nothing came of it 
until they got the vote.” * 


Women are frequently reproached for not having used 
their votes to clean up politics. Feminists point out, how- 
ever, that the rise of women in politics coincided with 
the decline of the city political boss. The latter develop- 
ment may have resulted in part from the fact that women 


® Furman, op. cit., p. 241. 
%1 New York Times, Aug. 29, 1937. 
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are less rigidly loyal than men to one party and thus 
cannot be as readily kept in line by a political machine. 


Some women in high office have carried out programs 
of reform. Mayor Lee of Portland conducted so vigorous 
a local housecleaning that she acquired the nicknames, “No 
Sin Lee” and “Mrs. Airwick.” Hardened politicians be- 
lieved her relentless war on slot machines and football pools 
had much to do with her defeat for re-election in 1952. 
“Ma” Ferguson’s most spectacular act as governor of Texas 
was to free 3,600 convicts from the state penitentiary. 


Most of the highly successful women in politics, partic- 
ularly at the national level, function much as do male 
politicians and are concerned with matters of general policy 
not directly related either to the feminist cause or to the 
homemaker’s problems. There appears still to be wide- 
spread reluctance on the part of male politicians to grant 
women a voice on major issues. Marion Sanders, unsuccess- 
ful Democratic candidate for Congress in 1954, voiced a 
familiar complaint when she said the men with whom 
she served on the New York state platform committee 
allowed her to help draft planks on juvenile delinquency 
and mental health but not on foreign affairs, which was her 
specialty.22 However, where women have proved them- 
selves able, and have been backed strongly by their con- 
stituents, as in the cases of former Rep. Norton, Sen. 
Smith, and Rep. Bolton, this prejudice tends to fall away. 


How fast women’s participation in politics will grow 
depends on many factors. Although women are still ham- 
pered by domestic responsibilities, many earlier obstacles 
to their political activity have disappeared. The educational 
work of the non-partisan women’s clubs has helped effec- 
tively to awaken women to civic responsibilities and to show 
them the way to go about discharging them in the political 
sphere. The women’s divisions of the two major parties 
report that an increasing number of women are indicating 
a desire to get into the political arena. Some politically 
experienced women believe the day is near when separate 
women’s activities will no longer be necessary to bring 
their sex fully into political partnership with men. 


Marion Sanders, ““‘Women in Politics,”” Harpers, August 1955, p. 56 





